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accessible for public recreational activities within too miles of each
great city.1
The patterns of decentralisation and dispersal overlap each other.
This is another reason why it is important to base every plan
on a clear definition of the various functions, of their inter-
dependence and their sphere of influence. Once the funda-
mental qualities of each of them are distinctly defined, they can
be successfully interwoven if we do it systematically and looking
always at the problem as a whole.
The term " decentralisation " is being much used to-day. It
confuses the issues involved by mixing up garden suburbs with
garden cities, and by " 12 to the acrej> with flexible and com-
prehensive density figures. This kind of decentralisation means
further extension of existing cities and suburbias with a little
useless garden space. It is just another way of " transforming
the urbanite into a suburbanite ". The problem is, however,
so important that we must be clear as to its deeper significance.
Decentralisation, in general the systematic loosening up of the
overcrowded urban areas, is the true expression of our con-
ception of the universe. It is the natural reaction to our changed
relation to space and time; and like the rhythmic shifting of
industry between town and country it is the inevitable conse-
quence of the previous stages. It is more than just an economic,
or even a social necessity. Its discussion might appear rather
far-fetched, especially to those who believe in "hard facts";
who are interested only in the " what" and not in the " why ",
But the understanding of the forces which produce these facts
enables us to deal with the problem with more insight and
certainty, and thus to avoid mistakes. While it is not possible
to dwell exhaustively on the evolution of this new outlook and
on its relation to the changing conception of the universe, it
appears equally impossible not to give, at least, a very condensed
explanation. Practice and theory share in determining our
actions; as 'Bacon put it: " The roads to human power and to
human knowledge lie close together, and are nearly the same;
nevertheless, on account of the pernicious and inveterate habit
of dwelling on abstractions, it is safer to begin and raise the
sciences from those foundations which have relation to practice
and let the, active part be as the seal which prints and determines
the contemplative counterpart."
The evolution of the relation of the town to the surrounding
country runs parallel with the evolution of pur ideas as to the
shape and working of the universe. It begins with the enor-
1 National Resources Board, " Report on National Planning and Public
Works in Relation to Natural Resources '*, 1934.